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when he saw, ‘ and behold, he wrought a work 
on the wheels: 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 


(Continued from page 322.) 
T. K. to his son Thomas. 


Seventh Month 27th, 1843. 

I often feel desirous, and perhaps I 
often express it, that Friends of Cincinnati may 
increase in the life of true religion, so as to set 
a consistent example to those not of us; and 
also that they may be prepared to hold all their 
meetings—those for worship and those for dis- 
cipline—with weight and dignity ; that nothing 
may be done in a barren form, or in creaturely 
activity; but that coming under and abiding 
under the cross of Christ, and waiting for the 
qualification which He gives, all may be done 
to the glory of the Great Head of the Church, 
the edification of the members, and the promo- 
tion of the cause of Truth in the earth. 


T. K. to the same. 


On Sixth-day afternoon, the fifteenth of the 
Ninth Month, Thomas Kite left Philadelphia 
for Indiana Yearly Meeting, having a minute 
from his Monthly, and a certificate from his 
Quarterly Meeting. 






In a letter written whilst in Cincinnati, he 
thus speaks: There is much to deplore in the 
situation of our Society in this widespread re- 
gion, and many trials seem in store for the 
faithful members ; yet merciful, loving kindness 
was near, at times, during their Annual As- 
sembly, and best help seemed offered to them. 
One cause of sorrow to me, is the departure of 
the youth in appearance and manners from con- 
sistency with our profession. It seems more re- 
markably so with the females. Parents I should 
think, must be in some measure to blame. In- 
deed, family discipline seems to be. at a low 
ebb. Yet there are very large numbers of plain 
Friends of middle age, and elder, who seem 
concerned for the cause of Truth. Deeply ex- 
perienced fathers and mothers seem very few 
indeed. Yet there are preserved a few judicious 
elderly Friends, upon whom a living concern 
seems to rest for Truth’s prosperity. The great 
amount of business to be done in a limited time, 
causes it to be hurried in the Yearly Meeting 
in a manner not pleasant to us, and which has 
a tendency to abate the solemnity of such oc- 
casions, 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 28th, 1843. 

My Dear Resecca:—Thou wilt probably 
feel surprised at seeing my well-known hand- 
writing so soon after parting with me.* The 
fact is, that various things were pressing on my 
mind, and my attention was so engrossed, that 
I hardly feel as if I had taken leave of thee. 
So thou mayest consider this letter as my fare- 
well at the termination of thy semi-annual visit 
to thy father’s house. I need not say, because 
I believe thou feels it, that thy presence be- 
neath our roof was truly grateful to me, and 
thy departure left a void, which, though natural, 
is still painful. This was alleviated by the re- 
flection that, for the present, thy proper sphere 
of action is elsewhere. I fully believe thou art 
usefully engaged i in thy station, and art desiring 




























Eighth Month 19th. 

I do not wish to weary thee on the subject 
which is nearest my heart in relation to thee; 
but I can hardly let any letter escape me with- 
out adverting to it. Iam not without my wishes 
for such a share of temporal prosperity for thee 
as thy Heavenly Father may see meet to grant; 
but far more ardent are my desires for thy spir- 
itual and everlasting well-being. Oh! that thou 
may be increasingly devoted to thy Creator and 
Redeemer ; that “thou mayest be a consistent 
Friend ; a crucified and quickened Christian ; 
dead to the world, but made and kept alive 
unto God through Christ Jesus; prepared to be 
a spiritual worshipper of Him who is a Spirit, 
and to be a preacher of righteousness in life 
and conversation. Such are greatly needed in 
our Society, in almost every part of it; and I 
apprehend, especially so in the place where thy 
lot is cast. Perhaps, through the faithfulness 
of individuals to the visitations of Divine grace, 
which appear to all, the Lord in mercy may 
grant you a revival of zeal and earnestness for 
his cause, and unite the hearts of some amongst 
us to labor fora thorough reformation, and to en- 
deavor in the ability received to promote family 
discipline, and the discipline of the Church. 
























Diary : 


“Ninth Month 12th. Third-day. At the 


North Meeting, I was opened on the subject of ~ *She had been at home on a visit. 
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and the vessel that he made of 
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to become increasingly so. I am persuaded if 
thy eye be single to Divine direction, thou wilt 
be enabled to discharge the responsibilities which 
rest upon thee, to the advantage of the dear 
children, and to thy own furtherance in the 
way cast up for the redeemed of the Lord to 
walk in. A gracious God condescended to visit 
thy mind in early life with the convictions of 
his Holy Spirit, and to enlighten thee to per- 
ceive the transcendent beauty and excellency of a 
life devoted to the pursuit of durable riches and 
righteousness. I believe thou often mourns 
over thyself, that thou hast not made more ad- 
vances in the way of holiness; but, my dear 
child, I wish thy encouragement. To see where- 
in we have fallen short, is a great favor; to feel 
that we have no might of our own, is no less so. 
Wait then on Him who giveth power to the 
faint, and thou wilt find by blessed experience, 
that to those who have no might He increaseth 
strength. Be encouraged then, to make use of 
the ability which the Lord alone gives, and He 
will enable thee to overcome temptation, to 
resist evil, to submit to those baptisms which 
purify the heart. He will, I believe, sh®w thee 
with increasing clearness, in his own time, in 
what he designs thou shouldst promote his 
blessed cause in the earth; and with the dis- 
covery, the power to comply with his will, will 
be offered. If obedient to his requirings, thou 
wilt feel the declaration of the faithful and true 
Witness, “ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have a right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” 

In the warmth of natural affection, as well as 
of religious desire for thy growth in the Truth, 
I bid thee farewell, and am thy sympathizing 
father, Tuomas Kire. 


Diary : 

“Tenth Month 29th. First-day. In the morn- 
ing meeting, Uzzah’s attempt to steady the ark 
was brought before me, and a testimony de- 
livered on that and other subjects. A good 
degree of solemnity seemed to attend. 

“30th. Second-day. Went to Woodbury to 
visit my esteemed friend, Joseph Whitall, and 
wife. I found that the Select Preparative Meet- 
ing was to be held next morning, and attended 
it, | to my comfort, as also the Monthly Meeting, 
which was held afterwards. In the meeting for 
worship, preceding the latter, I was enabled to 
preach the Gospel, commencing with the words 
of our Saviour to Nicodemus, ‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.’ 

“Eleventh Month Ist. Fourth-day. Went 
with my wife to Germantown, to attend a fune- 
ral. At the ground I had a short testimony 
to deliver in much weakness. The inward feel- 
ing of corruption has of late much attended 
me, and the need of forgivéness, together with 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. 
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“2nd. Fifth-day. A large assembly at our 
week-day meeting, by reason of a marriage. 
Best help was near, quieting and settling the 
minds of many; so that unexpectedly we had 
a good meeting, and testimony was borne to the 
sufficiency of the immediate teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ by his Spirit.” 

To his daughter Rebecca. 

Eleventh Month 18th. 

The occurrences at Westtown strikingly il- 
lustrate the uncertainty of temporal things ; 
the school opened under favorable auspices and 
looked smiling ; in a few days, indisposition was 
common with teachers and scholars, and since, 
a few cases of a dreadful disease [scarlet fever], 
has appeared. But however changeable the 
events which happened in our lot, the Lord 
reigneth, and in his boundless goodness He can 
bless every dispensation to his dear children, 
and will do it, as He is rightly sought unto. 
That this may be the effect of my dear daughter's 
share of the present affliction, and of all others, 
is the desire of her affectionate father. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Ramble With a Botanist on Point Loma. 


The most prominent feature of the San Diego 
landscape is Point Loma, a bold headland that 
extends over six miles into the Pacific, and 
forms the northern border of its famous bay. 
Nothing else hereabouts, unless it be the old 
mission, enjoys a similar popularity, representa- 
tions of it being sold in all the stores, done up 
in every conceivable style—like the Old Wind- 
mill on Nantucket—from oil paintings down to 
gingerBread. No tourist comes to San Diego 
without desiring at once to drive to its end, for 
Charles Dudley Warner has said that the view 
obtained from it is one of the seven finest in 
the world. 

Though I had already made three visits to 
its farthest point—once on foot and twice in a 
carriage, the invitation to accompany a promi- 
nent Pacific coast botanist on an exploring ex- 
pedition, was too tempting to be refused. He 
felt a reasonable hope that plants rare else- 
where might have retained a foothold upon this 
isolated point. The whole of California has 
this winter experienced a drouth, accompanied 
with a severity of cold before unknown, or at 
least unrecorded since the establishment of the 
meteorological bureau upon this coast. At this 
date - the middle of Fourth Month—San Diego 
should have had a rain-fall of ten inches, but in 
fact has only had a little over four and a half. 
As a consequence the flowers make a very poor 
showing, by comparison with other years, though 
of course the usual number of species is repre- 
sented, at least in most localities. 

It was but little after seven when we left 
town, for we had quite a tramp ahead of us, it 
being about eleven miles to the Point, and we 
wished to follow up the ocean side as far as 
False Bay, lengthening our return trip several 
miles. We were fortunate in having a day 
slightly overcast, so that the heat of the sun 
was not so great. For several miles we skirted 
along the bay, crossing the wide mud flats on 
the track of an incompleted railroad. At the 
time of the first settlement of the San Diego 


valley, the town was located upon the shores of 


the bay. It is now over half a mile inland, the 
intervening space having been made up in the 
last hundred years. There seems every indica- 
tion that at one time there was a connection 
with False Bay, thus making Point Loma an 
island. 
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We soon had skirted round and were facing 
the city on the opposite shore, from which we 
had a fine view of the bay. Leaving the shore, 
we turned up a cafion, and were soon upon the 
crest of the ridge. At this place the peninsula 
is at least two miles broad and has numerous 
orange and Jemon ranches upon it, though the 
supply of water for irrigation is yet too small 
to admit of a high state of cultivation, and this 
to my uncultivated taste is an immeasurable 
advantage, for from here on, Nature has it all 
her own way—and what a wild but sweet way 
it is, too! A dense tangle of bushes, such as 
can stand the dry climate, and sturdy flowers 
that defy the drouth, and then everywhere the 
rugged cajions, with their fantastically chiselled 
sides presenting on every hand miniature repre- 
sentations of the bad lands of Dakota. The soil 
being of the adobe clay that becomes hard and 
rock-like on exposure to the atmosphere, retains 
the furms given it by the floods that descend 
during the winter months. The clay ranges in 
color from bright yellow to deep orange red, 
and when seen in outline against the blue of 
either water or sky, makes a charming contrast. 

Though apparently so barren and rock-like, 
this clay only requires water to make it “re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.” Persons accus- 
tomed to damp climates expect good soil to be 
black ia color, but here that is not the case— 
for the svil like everything else in California 
goes by opposites. The vegetation, instead of 
decaying, simply dries up and is pulverized, 
thus becoming an unrecognizable part of the 
dust, which only needs moisture to bring out its 
fertile qualities. 

Several species of the chaparral or brushwood 
that capped the ridge deserve special notice, as 
they are typical of the flora of this region. One 
of the most abundant and conspicuous is the 

thus integrifolia, popularly called the wild ma- 
hogany, trom its richly colored wood, which 
is capable of receiving a very high polish. 
The leaves are a dark, glossy green, and the 
berries have a pleasant, tart taste, like those of 
the sumac of our Eastern States—and, in fact, 
the two plants are nearly related. The so-called 
“ poison oak ” of this region, so abundant and so 
dreaded, is also a Rhus. But the most interest- 
ing plant among the chaparral is the Manzanita, 
belonging to the Ericacea family, many species 
of which are found about. It is universally 
called by its Mexican name, which I have given, 
meaning “ little apple.” The outer bark is a 
thin brown tissue that falls off and exposes the 
beautiful rich, red wood underneath. It also 
takes a fine polish and is used in making souv- 
enirs, such as napkin rings, pen-holders, ete. 
Like the wild mahogany the roots are dug up 
and sold for fuel—and what beautiful fires they 
make! I shall always, all my life long, have 
a respect for this plant, for I never hear the 
name without a picture at once formulating 
itself in my mind—the picture of a wide open 
fire-place filled up with these fantastically shaped 
roots, round which the flames curled and darted, 
taking on still more weird and fantastic forms. 
Spite of the fact that oranges were blooming 
outside, and piles of trays proved us to be on a 
raisin ranch, still the thought of that fire is one 
of the pleasantest memories of my life, for it was 
on New Year’s day, and we were on a mountain 
peak over two thousand feet high, with tower- 
ing, snowy peaks behind us and the Pacific 
stretching away along the Western horizon—so 
that after all there seems no wonder that we 
were cold ; but one cannot help questioning why, 
even in this region of marvellous contradictions 


oranges will grow, and self-respecting roses con- 
tinue to bloom when the civilized white man ig 
shivering over a fire! 

But I have digressed. Another conspicuous 
plant was the Eriodictium tomentosum, with blue 
tubular flowers and thick, velvety leaves—then 
there was everywhere the sage, which the bees 
delight in so, for honey, with leaves and flowers 
and odor exactly like the garden sage, but in 
no way related to the sage brush of the plains, 
which is a composite, and also grew abundantly 
on the ridge. The ground was yellow in places, 
with a beautiful helianthemum, and there were 
innumerable composite of the same color ; the 
wild larkspur, the so-called “hyacinth ;” the 
beautiful rich mimulus, and dozens of other 
plants abounded, but we saw nothing as yet 
that did not grow on the mesa land about the 
town. 

At length we reached the bridge that com- 
mands the finest view obtained anywhere along 
the whole course of the ridge. It spans a cajion 
that descends on one side to the bay, and on 
the other to the ocean. From here the whole 
region spreads itself out like a map, for the ele- 
vation is about five hundred feet. On the West 
stretches the boundless Pacific, with the Coro- 
nada islands lying like huge chained giants, 
waiting for the day of their release. Numerous 
white winged boats hovered over the brown line 
of kelp that stretches along the coast and har- 
bors immense shoals of fish ; behind us we could 
see where False Bay made in from the Pacific 
side, and seeming almost to meet the San Diego 
Bay, and to cut us off from the mainland. 

But words will fail me as I attempt to give 
even the faintest idea of the panorama that the 
ravished eye takes in as it gazes off to the east- 
ward. Only once have I seen it at its best. It 
was on one of the loveliest days of the early 
part of the year, when a heavy rain a few days 
previously had cleared the a and 
clothed the higher peaks in dazzling snow, 
against which the nearer ranges were outlined. 
The far away San Barnardino mountains seemed 
to touch the ocean on the North, and the line, 
sweeping in the glorious curve, took in the San 
Jacinto and Cuyamacas, and faded away in the 
Mexican peaks, whose base in turn was laved 
by the Pacific. It was a grand ellipse, with 
the sea and mountains framing in the picture 
that lay at our feet—and such a picture! Before 
us the city rose, hill beyond hill, all its angu- 
larity and dulness softened into perfect har- 
mony by the distance; the harbor itself not 
too crowded with sails or shipping to give one 
an unpleasant reminder of the work-a-day world 
they were in after all; and the whole enclosed 
by the glorious curve of the Coronado peninsula, 
that lay for miles a yellow line of sand, until it 
suddenly broadens into a wideexpanse, on which 
the hotel reared its majestic form. At our feet 
was the entrance to the harbor, with its light 
towers and buoys to mark the channel, and the 
fishing boats gliding in and out with an occa- 
sional Chinese junk to vary the picture. But 
when I have said this I have not said half, for 
who can put in words the subtle charm of light 
and color that gives warmth and life to the 
picture? Who can estimate the value of 4 
single cloud to enhance the light by the effect 
of its shadow. As Emerson says : 

“Cans’t thou copy in verse one line 
Of the wood-bells peal and ery, 


Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky ?” 


From the bridge the road lay along the crest, 
presenting but little variety, and the way was 
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beguiled by stories of frontier life—for my com- 
panion was one of the pioneers of the Western 
country, and had been a member of the Hayden 
































































5 Survey. For twenty years he has traversed 
g the Rocky Mountain region, ranging from the 
1 Canada border to Central America, and from 
. the prairie region to the Pacific. His wife was 
8 a botanist before she knew him. They met 
. here in San Diego several years ago, both on a 
3, botanical excursion. They were married here, 
y and fur a wedding trip continued on their way, 
s; walking up the coast to San Francisco most of 
e the five hundred miles, and botanizing as they 
. went. They have now come to San Diego to 
e live, having given up their position as curators 
a] of the herbarium at San Francisco. They have 
et with them their own splendid collection of over 
Ne ten thousand plants, several hundred of which 
they have named and described. 
- Nor were the flowers and the view the only 
1g objects of interest, for the land is still wild 
"= enough to harbor many of its interesting original 
a inhabitants: great, awkward beetlesstrode along, 
le leaving a most curious track behind them; liz- 
le- ards darted in all directions; the meadow larks 
oe occasionally poured out their sweet melody 
1 though less frequently than two months ago; 
ts, both red and black ants of considerable size 
us and incomputable numbers, seemed greatly over- 
= taxed with business of the most pressing nature, 
ar- and hurried back and forth in all directions ; 
ld squirrels darted into their holes at our approach, 
fic not knowing that there was no civilized school- 
50 boy at hand to throw a stone “just for fun ;” 
' jack rabbits started up from the bushes ; horned 
“ toads lay basking in the sun, and let themselves 
the be picked up and caressed without the slightest 
ist- attempt at a struggle, too enamored of the warm 
It sunshine to care whether we were small boys or 
rly not! How thankful I was to not even be a 
nye naturalist and spoil the rapture I felt in the joy 
nd of their simple existence by the wish to deprive 
om, them of the blessed boon of life and to have them 
ed. stuffed and in a museum! No! I thought ita 
ned hundred times better to be ignorant all one’s 
ne, days than to subject such living, feeling, crea- 
ven tures to the tortures of a zoological garden, or 
the the horror of being creatures in bottles, or 
ved stuffed specimens to collect moths and dust, or 
vith to be set up as a skeleton to compare other 
bure skeletons by! 
fore I hoped very much to see a rattle-snake—we 
gue saw great numbers of snake-tracks, and there 
har- seemed no reason why one should not show 
not himself. I felt very anxious, for I wished to 
ous prove to myself that I had overcome some of 
orld the meaningless hereditary aversion to snakes 
osed that all the descendants of Eve are educated 
ula, into, as though there could be any snake but 
il it the snake of self, that mortal man can be found 
hich excusable fur hating and desiring to wholly 
feet subdue ! 
light (To be continued.) 
| the 
— Do 1r Now.—Oh, my dear friends, you who 
“— are letting miserable misunderstandings run on 
, for from year to year; you who are keeping wretched 
= quarrels alive, because you cannot quite make 
_ up your mind that now is the day to sacrifice 
of 8 your pride and kill them ; you who are passing 
fect men sullenly upon the street, not speaking to 
them out of some silly spite, and yet knowing 
that it would fill you with shame and remorse 
if you heard that one of these men were dead 
to-morrow morning; you who are letting your 
neighbor starve, till you hear that he is dying 
— of starvation ; or letting your friend’s heart 
/ 


ache for a word of appreciation or sympathy, 
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which you mean to give him some day, if you 
could know and see and feel, all of a sudden, 
that “the time is short,”’ how it would break the 
spell? How you would go instantly and do the 
thing which you might never have another 
chance to do.— Phillip Brooks. 


from the game and introduce him to the pleas- 
ures of the place which seemed very unlike what 
he had expected, and a very agreeable change 
to his view. 

With a cry of agony she answered, “there was 
no rest in hell,” and innumerable voices echoed 
through interminable vaults, “there is no rest 
in hell,” while throwing open his vest each dis- 
closed in his bosom, an ever burning flame, say- 
ing, “that was the pleasure of hell!” Their 
choice on earth was inevitable and must be con- 
tinued through the never ending ages of eternity. 

In the midst of the horror this scene inspired, 
his conductor returned, and at his earnest en- 
treaty restored him to earth, saying, “ Remem- 
ber, in a year and a day we meet again.” 

At this crisis of the dream he awoke, feverish 
and ill, whether from the night’s orgies or the 
effects of the dream, he was so unwell as to be 
obliged to keep his bed for several days, during 
which period he had time for many serious re- 
flections, which terminated in a resolution to 
abandon the club and all his licentious com- 
rades. However, he was no sooner restored to 
physical health than they flocked around him, 
bent on recovering so valuable a member of 
their society, and having wrung from him a 
confession of the cause of his defection, which 
appeared to them eminently ridiculous, they 
soon contrived to make him break his good 
resolutions, founded too much on his own 
strength instead of his Heavenly Father’s. 
Oh! had he looked to Him with full purpose 
of heart and followed Him in his Divine order- 
ing, strength would have been vouchsafed him 
effectually to say, “ Get thee behind me Satan,” 
and the arch enemy of his salvation would have 
fled before him, “departed for a season,” and 
given him power over his wicked tormentors, 
acting under the influence of the enemy of all 
good ; but alas, instead of this, he listened as 
did our first parents, to the voice of him who 
was a liar from the beginning, and became 
ensnared. 

He again joined the club, resuming his for- 
mer course of life, and when the annual satur- 
nalia came around, he found himself with his 
glass in his hand at the table, when the Presi- 
dent rising to speak began with saying, “Gentle- 
men, this being leap year, it is a year and a day 
since our last anniversary,” &c. 


The words struck upon A’s ear like a knell, 
but, 















A Dream. 

Some hundred years ago there flourished in 
Glasgow a club of young men which, from the 
extreme profligacy of its members and the li- 
centiousness of their orgies, was called “The 
Hell Club.” Besides their nightly and weekly 
meetings, they held one grand annual saturnalia, 
in which each vied with the other to excel in 
drunkenness, debauchery and blasphemy. On 
these occasions none was more conspicuous than 
young Archibald B., who was endowed with 

rilliant talents and handsome person. He 
had held out great promise in his boyhood and 
raised hopes which had been entirely frustrated 
by his subsequent reckless dissipations. 

One morning after returning from this annual 
festival, having retired to bed, he had the fol- 
lowing dream: He saw himself mounted on a 
favorite black horse that he always rode, pro- 
ceeding towards his own home, then a country 
seat, embowered by trees, situated upon a hill 
which is now entirely built over, forming part 
of the city, when a stranger that the darkness 
prevented him from distinctly discerning, seized 
the rein of his horse, saying, “ you must go with 
me.” “Who are you ?” exclaimed A. with a vol- 
ley of oaths, struggling to free himself. “That 
you will see by and by,” returned his captor, in 
a tone that excited unaccountable terror in the 
youth, who dashed his rowels in his steed and 
attempted to flee, but in vain. However fast 
the animal fled, the stranger was still beside him, 
till at length in his desperate efforts to escape, 
the rider was thrown. Tastend of being dashed 
to the earth as he had expected, he found him- 
self fulling, falling, still as if into the bowels 
of it. When this mysterious descent ended 
he found breath to inquire of his companion 
“whither are you taking me? where am [?” 
“To hell!” replied his captor, and immediately 
interminable echoes repeated the fearful sound, 
“To hell, to hell !” 

At length a light appeared, which soon in- 
creased into a blaze, but instead of the cries, 
groans and lamenting the terrified A. expected, 
nothing met his ear but sounds of music, mirth 
and jollity as he found himself at the entrance 
of a superb building far exceeding any he had 
ever seen constructed by human hands. With- 
in, too, what a scene! No amusement, employ- 
ment, or pursuit of man on this oblate spheroid, 
but was being carried on with a vehemence that 
excited his unutterable amazement. There the 
young and giddy swam through the mazes of 
the foolish dance; the panting steed still bore 
his brutal rider through the excitements of the 
goaded race ; there over the midnight bowl the 
intemperate still drawled out the wanton song 
or maudlin blasphemy ; there the gambler plied 
forever his endless game, and the slaves of mam- 
mon toiled through eternity with their bitter 
task, whilst all the magnificence of earth paled 
before that which now met his view. 

He soon perceived he was amongst old ac- 
quaintances whom he knew were dead, and 
each he observed was pursuing the object what- 
ever it was that had engrossed him in a state of 
probation. Finding himself relieved from the 
presence of his unwelcome conductor, he ven- 
tured to address his former associate D., whom 
he saw absorbed at loo, requesting her to rest 
















































“The fatal fear, the fear of man, 
That bringeth to man a snare,” 







made him shrink from exposing his weakness to 
the jeers of his companions, and he sat out the 
feast, plying himself with wine even more liber- 
ally than usual in order to drown his intrusive 
thoughts, till in the gloom of a winter’s morn- 
ing he mounted his horse to ride home. 

Some hours afterwards the horse was found 
quietly grazing by the roadside, with saddle 
and bridle on. He was about half-way between 
the city and A’s house, while a few yards off lay 
the corpse of his former master. 

This essay is no fiction. The circumstances 
happened as here related. An account of it 
was published at the time, but the copies were 
bought up by the family. Two or three, how- 
ever, were preserved, and the narrative has been 
reprinted in Crowe’s Nightside of Nature. 

Our Heavenly Father “ willeth not the death 
of him that dieth, but would have all return, 
repent and live.” Had poor A. heeded the 
monition in mercy given him, he might have 
been a favored instrument in turning many of 
his companions in iniquity to righteousness. 
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The Lord works by many or few or immedi- 
ately by his own power. “ For this cause have 
I raised thee up.” But Pharaoh was not obe- 
dicnt to the Divine behest. He would not let 
Israel go, so instead of being the honored instru- 
ment in the hands of Omnipotence of setting 
his chosen people free and having his name 
handed down to posterity as their deliverer 
from Egyptian bondage, with a marble monu- 
ment erected over him, telling of his love and 


obedience to the Lord, he lies in the bottom of 


the Red Sea with his hosts around him, an aw- 
ful warning to the rebellious. “They that honor 
me I will honor, but whosoever rebelleth against 
me, and denieth my Holy Spirit, s shall be cut 
off, and that without remedy.” 

Hear and heed the inspeaking Word in the 
heart, mind the Light that shines as a guide 
within thee, for it will illuminate thy path and 
enable thee to walk in the narrow way that 
leadeth to life eternal. E. S. L. 


ee peeeee 


MY FOE. 


BY ELLA W HEEL LER WILCOX, 


Not from my foes without, but those within, 
I pray to be protected hour by hour; 

For that aggressive self, that leads to sin, 
And lures to pleasure with seductive power, 

Stands ever by the portal of desire, 

And mocks my spirit when it would aspire. 


From that most subtle foe, disguised as friend, 
I need be ever on my guard, for when 
I cease for one brief moment to defend 
The castle of my soul, he seeks me then 
In some unlooked-for way, with mien so fair 
And voice so sweet, the while he sets his snare. 


With honeyed words, and sophistries and lies, 
He argues on the pleasures of the sense ; 
He pictures Duty in a hideous guise, 
And laughs at Labor’s paltry recompense ; 
‘ Let dullards toil,” he cries, “ thine is the right 
To gather all life’s blossoms of delight!” 


Again, in mask of teacher he appears, 
And cries, “ Why seek to lift another’s load ? 
Each soul that journey s down the vale of tears 
Must carry his own burden o’er the road ; 
Accept thine own, but let all others go.” 
Despite his mask, I know him as my foe. 


My base foe, self, which, envious of the goal 
It cannot reach, since formed of dying clay, 
Would hinder and oppose my striving soul 
That longs and labors for the better way ; 
And with this foe my spirit must contend, 
By prayer and vigil, even to the end. 
—Independent. 


“SAYING GRACE,” 
BY W. C. RICHARDSON, 
‘Come, come, mamma, to the window !” 
Cried Freddie, with eager face ; 
“Just look at my little birdies— 
They are drinking and saying grace.” 


I quickly came at his bidding, 
And saw a pretty sight: 

Six downy little chickens 
Drinking with all their might. 


And as they sipped the water 
They craned their necks on high, 
As if their thanks were lifted 
To the beautiful blue sky. 


And so I could not wonder, 
So rapt was his eager face, 
That to him the little chickens 
Were “drinking and saying grace.” 
—Sunday School Visitor. 


TuE true religion of Jesus Christ, consists in 
that which makes us wiser and better 
truthful, 


siderate, more pure. 


, more 
more loving, more tender, more con- 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
Norway and its People. 


By BARTHINIUS L. Wick, ‘Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


During the summer season perhaps a few of 
the readers of Tus Frrenp will go abroad on 
business or for pleasure. For those who have 
a little time at their disposal, and who wish to 
see nature in its grandest aspects, and to mingle 
with a charming and interesting people, I say 
go to Norway and stay a fortnight, a month, 

yes, all summer, and you wiil be amply repaid, 
Now a brief account of the country and its in- 
habitants. 

Norway is 122,780 square miles in area, and 
thus is a little larger than Iowa and Illinois; 
however having only a population of two mil- 
lions. It is a long, narrow, mountainous coun- 
try, with its most southerly point at 57° 58’ N. 
Lat., for which latitude we must look around 
Hudson Bay. Its most northern latitude is 71° 
11’ a place beyond Point Barrow, Alaska, where 
everything is ice, while Norway, thanks to the 
Gulf stream, can show the traveller at that prox- 
imity to the North Pole a temperate climate, 
green fields and a luxuriant vegetation. The 
coast line, including islands, bays and fjords, 
is estimated to be 3018 miles in length, show- 
ing how the country is cut up and surrounded 
by islands, which serve as barriers for wind and 
waves, which come down from the northwest with 
tremendous force. It is an exceedingly moun- 
tainous country, and it has been calculated that 
only twenty per cent. of the land lies below 
500 feet above the surface of the sea, while 
the other eighty per cent. extend from 1000 to 
8000 feet above sea level. The numerous moun- 

tain plateaus are found between 3000 and 5000 
feet, and it is at this altitude that the light, 
balmy air, so rich in ozone, is found, the effect 
being apparent at once, for as soon as a ramble 
is taken in these mountains “the sad become 
cheerful, the apathetic recover their energy, and 
those who before unwillingly tasted food, recover 
their appetite.’ 

Lakes and rivers abound every place, but 
are small. In these, fish, especially salmon, 
trout and pike, are caught. The waterfalls are 
numerous and magnificent, not so much for 
their volume of water as their great height, and 
on account of the weird scenery surrounding 
these places. The largest and most important 
lake is Mjésen, 57 miles in length, with an area 
of 200 square miles. Its surface being 400 feet 
above the sea, with a depth of 1483 feet, so that 
its bottom lies 1083 feet below the level of the 
North Sea. 

The Norwegian coast is peculiarly its own, 
there is nothing like it on the globe. The 
Christiania fjord, 90 miles long, is picturesque, 
with low wood-covered islands, with numerous 
inlets, dotted by villas or small red painted farm 
houses. Nature seems here to wear a smiling 
aspect which is not in harmony with the storm- 
beaten coast, and the long wintry nights. From 
this fjord west to Jederen the coast becomes 
more and more void of trees, islands become 
fewer and the fjords entirely disappear. Jeder- 
ens Rev (Reef),a barren stretch of country 
about fifty miles in length, is a Norse Sahara, 
where thousands of vessels have stranded on the 
treacherous sand-bars, and have been entirely 
swallowed up by the sand. Not an island, not 
a bay, not a harbor on this stretch of country, 
nothing but the southwest storms, rain and 
waves that roll over miles of this lowland coun- 
try, and when rain and waves cease their mo- 
notonous disturbances, the sand which the 


waves have washed up, begins to blow inland, 
and this play lasts until wave and wind again 
put in a new supply of sand from the fathom- 
less ocean. 

It is from Stavanger northwards that the wild 
scenery begins. Fjords and islands abound. 
The largest fjord is the Sognefjord, which at- 
tains a length of 100 miles, cut in by numerous 
arms into mountains, becoming in course of 
their branching and sub-branching, so narrow 
that a small coast steamer can scarcely turn 
around, and the overhanging mounfains, 8000 
feet above, so close together that they could be 
as easily bridged as an Iowa stream. It is this 
sight which works on the imagination, which 
can be seen no where else. Waterfalls at such 
a distance falling into the sea, the ice fields 
near by, the largest in Europe, and near those 
again the farm huts, many times tied with ropes 
or wire to some rock or tree, there to find vege- 
tation, the little alpine flower, the delicious 
strawberry only a few rods from the everlasting 
snow. The fjords abound in fish, and it is quite 
a sight to see at early dawn hundreds of their 
boats run out to their respective fishing grounds 
to provide for wife and little ones at home, and 
to return again at night or the end of the week 
with a good supply of fish. ~ 

To the geological student Norway offers a 
rich field. Granite is found everywhere in 
large quantities. Great stretches of country 
belong to the archwan age, upon that the sparag- 
mite rocks are found, and on top of that again 
the silurian system ; on top of this again a series 
of beds, can be seen, to what age is not known, as 
fossils have not been met with. While geology is 
rich, botany is still richer, especially in mosses, 
a plant which in this damp, dark, wintry climate 
has found a most desirable location. The rein- 
deer moss, the fir and pine, birch, alder and 
juniper, abound every place—in the mountain 
crevices, in sandy wastes, every place—except 
along the outermost islands along the coast, 
where the wintry storm and hard, sterile soil 
seem too much for plant life of any kind. 

The great desire of tourists when once in 
Norway, is to see the “midnight sun.” This 
can be accomplished at various places, North 
Cape being the mecca for this travel, where 
there is continuous day from Fifth Month 11th 
to Seventh Month 30th, or eighty-one days, but 
where there is also sixty-nine days of “ continu- 
ous night,” from Eleventh Month 17th to First 
Month 24th. Hammerfest, the most northerly 
town in the world, quite a business town, es- 
pecially in fish export, must transact business 
in darkness sixty-four days in the year, but its 
enterprising merchants can look over their 
ledgers at any hour of the twenty-four without 
trouble during seventy-six days. What a sigh 
of regret it must give these people when that 
“ midnight sun” takes its departure and nothing 
but storm and darkness awaits them till next 
year. 

Although Norway is situated at a latitude 
which in any other corresponding latitude it 
would be impossible to live with any degree of 
comfort, there people have in the coldest district 
a mean temperature of 32° in Finmark, while 
from Sogn to Lindesnzes the coast has a mean 
temperature of 44°. Inland it is colder in win- 
ter and warmer in summer, and just the opposite 
near the coast. At Christiania the thermometer 
has reached 92° and in Finmark on the Varan- 
ger Fjord 96° in the shade, but these are excep- 
tions. The average being for the Seventh Mo. 
61° 9’ at Christiania, and 58° 3’ in Hardanger. 
Winters are generally rainy, but some severe 
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winters come during which the mercury may 
freeze in Finmark. However, along the coast 
from Romsdale to Jeederen it never gets lower 
than 12° below zero. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to tourist life 
in Norway is the rain, and this may continue 
for a fortnight without ceasing, and then likely 
as not begin over again and rain for a month. 
From Stadt to North Cape on two hundred 
days out of the three hundred and sixty-five it 
js sure to rain or snow, and around the city of 
Bergen it rains nearly every day in the year. 
It is said that at one time a Dutch sea captain, 
bound for Bergen, was driven about in the North 
Sea by storms so that he had lost his reckoning, 
but a Norse sailor who was on board told him 
to steer in the direction where he saw it cloudy 
and rainy. He did so and fortunately reached 
Bergen. The rains of Bergen have become as 
proverbial as the stenches of Cologne, which 
Coleridge counted to be three hundred and 
sixty-five. The rainfall at Bergen is 77 inches 
while at Christiania it is only 26. Thunder- 
storms are not frequent considering the amount 
of rain, being about five-and-a-half per cent. per 
annum. But the peculiarity of it is that thun- 
der-storms are about as frequent during the first 
month of the year as in the height of summer. 
These storms are accompanied by southwest 
winds and are more dangerous in winter from 
the fact scientists tell us, that the clouds float 
nearer the earth at that season of the year. It 
is claimed that during the past century and a 
half more than one hundred churches have been 
destroyed by lightning and nearly one-half of 
these have been struck during the winter months. 

With all these rains and comparatively mild 
winters the glaciers abound, descending into in- 
habited districts, in the midst of cornfields and 
fruit trees, down to the very water’s edge. 
Geologists attribute much to these hoary head- 
ed glaciers, that they have moved rocks from 
the “north southw ards, that they have fashioned 
the earth’s surface by excavating valleys and 
lake basins, of which the country is full. That 
this may be true to a certain extent is admitted, 
but to what extent this erosive process has 
been carried, is not known. The largest glacier 
in Norway and in Europe in fact, is Justedals- 
brie, near Sognefjord, occupying an area of 580 
square miles, with arms stretching from the sea 
to a height of 5,000 feet. The most southerly 
and most interesting is the Folgefon in Hardan- 
ger, 108 square miles, at an elevation of 5270 
feet above the sea level, where during the mid- 
dle of summer, sleigh-rides can be taken with 
the mercury at 88° in the shade in the valley 
below, while on top the glacier itself it may run 
up to 60° on a warm day when the snow will 
be so soft that it is only with the greatest diffi- 
culty a person can wade through on foot. There 
are a dozen other glaciers, but I shall refrain 
from mentioning those and rather confine myself 
to the Folgefon ‘alone, being the best known and 
the easiest of access. The 1 myth states that this 
glacier was formed in a day. The space which 
it covers formerly contained seven wealthy 
parishes (Preestigjceld). On a Sabbath day ail 
the inhabitants being assembled for religious 
worship, it began to snow so terribly that none 
could escape, but all met their death in this way. 
A servant girl who was home cooking got 
frightened and fled to the valley for assistance, 
and when the people came to relieve their high- 
land sufferers they found nothing but a mass of 
snow. The entire mountain plate au with all ite 
inhabitants had in a short time become an im- 
mense glacier. The preacher and congregation 


















example and pressure of Friends who were in 
office in the civil government, which they thought 


to the conscientious scruples of their brethren. 
It must be remembered that from the founda- 


employed in the management of its civil affairs. 
The following Advice was issued : 






liberty of Conscience, which is essential to our 





are still supposed to be in that church and are 
preserved like the Egyptian mummies for all 
time to come. 

To strengthen this belief, the numerous rivers 
which flow from the glaciers bring every year 
some object to light w which the inhabitants be- 
lieve have been used ages ago by the dwellers 
of that district. Saddles, baskets, axes, canes, 
and covking utensils are frequently found drop- 
ping out from these crevices, but this may be ac- 
counted for in this way, that as the glacier is used 
much as a road for crossing from one valley into 
another, it may be that such articles have been 
lost from time to time. The glacier melts from 
below and every winter receives a new supply 
from the top, so that in reality in course of 
time it is a new glacier not the old, thus what 

would be on top this year will be next to the 

top next year, &c., until it reaches the bottom 

when the articles which were lost will again 

see daylight after many years of slow waiting. 
(To be continued.) 


————_- or 


“For “THE FRIEND.’ 
Bearing Testimony. 


The difficulties into which the central colonies 
in America were brought by the French and 
Indian wars about the “middle of last century, 
seriously affected the Society of Friends. In 
the minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for 1758, it is mentioned that the report from 
the Quarterly Meetings state that some Friends 
had voluntarily contributed towards furnishing 
wagons and horses for transporting warlike im- 
plements for the army. ‘This information ap- 
pears to have led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the subject, who reported that some 
of those who contributed towards supplying 
wagons, &c., for hauling military supplies did 
so under the influence of some fellow members 
who urged that this was not properly a military 
service; and that they were drawn aside by the 


required them so to constrain their fellow mem- 
hers. The meeting advised tender dealing with 
those who had so contributed ; and judged that 
Friends ought not to continue in any office 
which required them to enforce things contrary 


tion of the colony, Friends had been largely 


1758.— As the maintaining inviolate that 


union and well being as a Religious Society, 


evidently appears to be our indispensable Duty : 
This Meeting doth with fervent and sincere de- 
sires for the present and future prosperity of 


Truth among us, and the preservation of Indi- 
viduals on the true Foundation of our Christian 
Fellowship and Communion, caution, advise, 
and exhort Friends to beware of accepting of, 
or continuing in the Exercise of any Office or 
Station in Civil Society, or Government, by 
which they may in any respect be engaged in 
or think themselves subject to the necessity of 
enjoining or enforcing the complyance of their 
Brethren or others with any act which they 
conscientiously Scruple to perform: and if any 
professing with us, should, after the advice and 
loving Admonitions of their Brethren, persist 
in a conduct so repugnant to that Sincerity, 
uprightness and self denial incumbent on us, It 
is the Sense and Judgment of this Meeting that 
such Persons should not be allowed to sit in 
our Meetings for Discipline, nor be employed 









in the affairs of Truth, until they are brought 
to a sense and acknowledgment of their Errors. 


This was followed in succeeding years by 
other minutes, designed to preserve unblemished 


our testimony to the peaceable nature of Chris- 
tianity. 


1762.—This Meeting observing the brotherly 
Labour extended (by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings) toward such who hold Offices in the Gov- 
ernment, which subjects them to a Violation of 
the fundamental Privilege of Liberty of Con- 
science, approves of the care in that respect; 
and in order that the united endeavors of 
Friends may be exerted for the Convincement 
of such of our Brethren, who may be so circum- 
stanced, it is recommended to Friends in their 
respective Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, to 
labour with such in true brotherly love and ten- 
derness agreeable to the Advice in the Minute 
of the year 1758, and to send accounts of the 
success of their endeavours in the reports next 
year. 

1763.—It remains to be the Sense of this 
Meeting that under the present circumstance of 
the Church, there is an undoubted necessity for 
such a Christian Labour, as is recommended 
by the minutes of this Meeting in the year 1758, 
in order to remove the painful occasion of un- 
easiness which continues to subsist in divers 
places, thro’ the execution of some Offices in 
civil Government, by some of our Brethren in 
profession, whereby they are subjected to the 
necessity of exposing others to Sufferings, on 
the account of the free exercise gf their Con- 
sciences: and this Meeting receiving accounts 
in the reports from several of the Quarters, of 
a prospect of benefit, and a tendency to pro- 
mote union and fellowship by labouring to con- 
vince their Brethren who hold those Offices of 
their Error, it is therefore afresh earnestly 
recommended, that Friends, as they find Truth 
to open their way, and a qualification for the 
Service, would proceed under the influence of 
true brotherly Love, in labouring with their 
Brethren, to convince them of the Error of 
their Conduct, in acting in such Offices : but as 
some Friends apprehend an inconvenience may 
arise from the latter part of the said Minute of 
1758; should the uneasiness on that account 
continue, such Quarterly Meeting as remains 
dissatisfied, may apply for it hereafter to be 
further considered. 
1764.—A solid and weighty Concern being 
revived at this Meeting for the prosperity of 
Truth, and the preservation of Friends on the 
antient Foundation of Unity and Gospel Fel- 
lowship ; and a Spirit of Concord and Unanim- 
ity prevailing. It is earnestly and affection- 
ately recommended to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, and to Friends individually 
to bear in mind, the Spirituality of our Pro- 
fession, that by living near the divine Principle 
of Truth, our Testimony thereto may be pre- 
ferred to every temporal Consideration, and the 
profits and Honours of the World neither sought 
after, nor too readily accepted by any of us: and 
as the execution of Offices of Trust, and the 
acting in Stations in Civil Government hath 
been for some time past, and continues to be 
attended with great difficulties under the pre- 
sent circumstances of publick affairs. Friends 
in their several Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings are desired to excite each other to Care 
and Circumspection, and timely to caution 
their Members against accepting of Offices in 
Legislation, or the executive part of Govern- 
meat, and to render an account to the Meeting 





next year, of what endeavours they have used 
herein, to impress a due remembrance and 
notice of which, much seasonable advice and 
exhortation was now given, and the former 
Advice of this Meeting in the year 1710, on 
this subject is particularly recommended to the 
observation of Friends with this further ad- 
monition, that they be not accessory in promot- 
ing or electing any of our Brethren to such 
Offices, which may immediately lead them into 
the danger of deviating from the attentive care 
incumbent on all of maintaining true Gospel 
unity and fellowship in the Church and with 
each other, and that the same be manifested 
through the whole tenor of our Conduct and 
Conversation. 

1770.—After a reasonable time spent in con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, and the timely advice given forth to 
admonish and caution Friends against entering 
into associations and Measures proposed by 
some of the Inhabitants of the Colonies, fur the 
asserting or maintaining our Civil Rights and 
Liberties, which are frequently productive of 
Consequences inconsistent with the nature of 
the Gospel and our peaceable Testimony thereto: 
and this Meeting having full unity with the 
proceedings of the said Meeting finds a further 
engagement earnestly and affectionately to de- 
sire that Friends in all places may be particu- 
larly careful to live near the Divine Principle, 
which if faithfully attended to, will preserve us 
in a Conduct becoming our Holy Profession, 
and teach us to avoid mixing with those who 
are not Convinced of our Religious Principles 
in their human Policy and contrivances, and 
to seek after quietude and stillness of mind, in 
order that under the directions of true Wisdom 
we may be enabled to administer advice to any 
of our Brethren, who may be inadvertently 
drawn aside to join with, or countenance, by 
Conversation or otherwise, the Commotions pre- 
vailing ; thus we may demonstrs ate to the World, 
our regard to our Christian Testimony and Pro- 
fession, and give no just occasion to any, to 
accuse us of deviating from the Principles and 
Conduct of our worthy Predecessors, who, in 
times of the greatest difficulties, manifested union 
amongst themselves, and that they steadily pre- 
ferred the cause and reputation of Truth to 
every other Consideration. 


ed 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Aw Extract FROM AN OLD LETTER To Epita 
Kire.— Last evening there was an elderly man 
here who in his youth had lived about nine 
years among the Indians; he seemed to think 
some of them would make pretty good elders. 
He said one of them had been to Friends’ Meet- 
ing, where a man spoke three times. He was 
one who had come from among the Methodists. 
He said he asked the untutored savage what he 
thought of his communications. He replied, he 
could not understand the words, but he could 
tell him of his thoughts: the first time he spoke 
he believed it was all from the Great Spirit; 
the second time, when he first began, it seemed 
good, but he thought before he sat down it had 
a good deal of his own mixed in; and the last 
time it was all his own and would do no good. 
When people were called upon by the Great 
Spirit to preach they ought to say just what the 
Great Spirit gave them, and then it would do 
good, and they (the speakers) ) would feel com- 
fortable and happy; but when they did not, it 
did no good and made themselves unhappy.” 


E.S. L. 
em 


Wuere Christ comes, his cross must fullow. 


THE FRIEND. 


From THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


An English Friend in Iowa. 

During the past summer I spent a few days 
in Iowa visiting some of my relatives at West 
Branch, where Joel Bean used to reside. There 
are there three Meetings of Friends, named re- 
spectively, “ Fast” Friends, from their advanced 
methods and support of a pastor, to whom they 
pay $800 per annum ; “Conservative ” Friends, 
who are those whose methods of worship is most 
like that observed in our own country; and a 
meeting of “ Wilbur” Friends. Great was my 
surprise to learn that it was the first of these 
three bodies with whom our Yearly Meeting 
had corresponded, and that those who came near- 
est to us as a professing body of Friends, were 
totally ignored by London Yearly Meeting in 
its correspondence. 

At Ida Grove, where other relatives reside, I 
visited the “ Friends’ Church ” in which “ Fast ” 
Friends worship, on First-day, the eleventh of 
Sixth Month, 1893. The building was a very 
pleasant one to look at, but the belfry, with its 
bell enclosed, seemed an excrescence in connec- 
tion with a gathering of Friends. The heat was 
very great, in consequence of which, all the 
windows were thrown well open, and this had 
the effect of causing the lamps suspended from 
the ceiling to sway a good deal, and made some 
little noise. Another thing which caused some 
attention was that several very gaudy colored 
fans were in pretty constant use by some of the 
female congregacion, whilst every now and again 
one of the children, who formed a considerable 
portion of the congregation, would flit across the 
room to join some other child. 

At the hour appointed for commencement, 
the pastor, Mr. Jones—who receives $600 a 
year—took his seat on the rostrum, which was 
provided with two or three large chairs and a 
reading desk, whilst the choir were singing an 
anthem. At its conclusion Brother was 
called upon to pray—frequently two or three 
brethren are called upon in turn—after which 
the pastor read a few verses from the Bible, after 
explaining that they were from the 3rd Ephe- 
sians. Hymn 411 was then announced and 
sung, the pastor afterwards engaging in prayer. 
At its close he delivered an address on “ Re- 
demption,” of about half-an-hour’s duration, 
then gave out hymn number 405, the title of 
which was “ Redeemed.” At this point the 
Friends were asked “to wait upon us with the 
baskets.” The collection having been taken 
up, the pastor asked for short prayers or thanks- 
giving offerings, and eleven persons took part; 
the pastor then intervened by commencing to 
sing the first verse of a hymn, “ Hallelujah;” 
then other six persons testified, and finally, after 
the second verse of the foregoing hymn had been 
sung, three more of the congregation took part. 
This large response led the pastor to say how 
pleased he was for so many expressions of thanks- 
giving, and himself offered up prayer. During 
the time this prayer was being offered the con- 

regation rose to their feet, having retained 
their seats from the beginning. After this we 
were all invited to stay to Sabbath School, 
which followed, and the announcements for 
the day and week were given out. 

One of the six persons forming the choir ap- 
peared to be the only person in the congrega- 
tion bearing any resemblance in deportment or 
weight—in the use we make of the word as a 
Friend of weight—to that of a Friend. 

There was, too, an organist and an organ. I 
felt that the most silent of meetings could 
scarcely fail to be more helpful to any thought- 


ful person than this incessant round of forced 
effort. It was a great relief to get out. 

The very plainest people I found in speech 
and attire were the Friends of the “ Wilbur” 
Meeting at West Branch, who have their own 
boarding-school, and I was privileged to meet 
several of them at their annual Exercise Day, 
which is similar to our Public Schools’ General 
Meeting Day. 

1 met with an elderly Friend, a minister 
amongst “ Conservative ” Friends in the South 
of Iowa, who told me that many of the “ Fast” 
Friends have ceased to use the name of Friends, 
but that in a large conference of the various 
sections, held to consider the matter, it had been 
said by a young lawyer amongst them that 
if they gave up the name “Friends” they 
would at once cease to have any claim or title 
to any property possessed by the various meet- 
ings. This at once decided the question in 
favor of the name being retained by those, who, 
to all outward appearance, were Methodists. 

I naturally asked how about the visits of our 
Friends, J. B. Braithwaite, J. J. Dymond, H. 
S. Newman and others, to which I got the an- 
swer that when English Friends travelling in 
the ministry have been present, place had been 
given to them, and that during their visits or- 
dinary methods of worship were almost, if not 
altogether, allowed to lie in abeyance. 

i 


Scripture Illustrations. 


“ STRONGHOLDS OF En-Gep1.”—The roman- 
tic incident of Saul’s meeting with David at the 
mouth of a cave near Engedi is vividly illus- 
trated by an examination of the country. Every 
mivute touch in the narrative comes home 
when studied on the spot. Here we are at one 
of the few places where a large body of men 
could remain unobserved for weeks, and yet 
find abundant water and some forage. The 
cliff of Ziz is the crest of a ridge two thousand 
feet above the Dead Sea, overlooking a little 
enclosed plain by the shore, almost three miles 
in extent, bounded north and south by stupen- 
dous ravines, more than two thousand feet deep. 
Exactly in the centre of the crescent-shaped 
ridge is a narrow pass, by which, ever since the 
days of Chedorlaomer, invaders and traders 
have passed from the east and south of the 
Dead Sea into Judea, the only access to the hill 
country from the south, the route up to this 
point being along the shore, which, north of it, 
is impracticable. Thirteen hundred and forty 
feet beneath the crest, amidst a thicket of tropi- 
cal shrubs and canebrake, gushes from the rocks 
the hot spring of Engedi, “the spring of the 
kid,” and like a kid, the streamlet leaps and 
bounds from rock to rock till it reaches the 
little plain below. The view from the crest is 
very grand. It is the complement of the views 
of Balaam from the mountains of Moab oppo- 
site. There they are, across the sea, an even, 
red line, higher than the range on which we 
stand, There is the Jordan Valley to the north, 
till it is lost in the haze of distance. To the. 
southeast is the historic town and castle of Kerak 
(Kir Moab), and, farther on, the dark-green 
strip by the eastern shore, which marks the rich 
plain of Safich ; then the salt mountain of Us 
dum to the south, and the Arabian mountains 
in the distance—to the right the rugged peaks 
of Sebbeh (Masada), the last stronghold of the 
Jews against the Roman power. Below is the 
sandy shore along which every traveller or cara- 

van must have ‘passed within sight of David 
and his men, who doubtless plundered many & 
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THE FRIEND. 






foe at the foot of the pass. Here the Kenite| the balcony outside his house, when he was 
had had, long ago, “ his nest in the rocks,” and | surprised to notice a kangaroo lingering about, 
studded with caves, great and small, are all ra-| alternately approaching and retiring from the 
vines, as well as the face of the cliffin front. | house, as though half in doubt and fear what to 
—_—__— do. At last she approached the water pails, 
Grace Sufficient. and, taking a young one from her pouch, held 
. , it to the water to drink. While the baby was 

“ By Grace ye are saved.” ie. Ss . os 
Mee. ve .., | Satisfying its thirst, the mother was quivering 
An acquaintance of mine, a young man with all over with excitement ; for she was only a few 
family, having a good trade, and withal fine | feet from the balcony on which one of her great 
looking, with physical good qualities through-| foes was sitting, watching her. The little one 
out, but not a Christian, had the affliction of | having finished drinking, it was replaced in the 
the terrible drink curse fastened upon him. pouch and the old kangaroo started off at a 
His friends and neighbors had great respect rapid pace. When the natural timidity of the 
for him as a man and workman, and for his kangaroo is taken into account, it will be rec- 
family and his mother, who was a poor widow, ognized what astonishing bravery this affec- 

So they contributed together and raised suffi- : 


: : . tionate mother betrayed. It is a pleasing end- 
cient money to send him to one of the celebrated ing to the story to be able to state that the eye- 
“cures” in Chicago. 


e ; . | witness was so affected by the scene that from 

After a reasonable time he returned, when his | that time forward he could never shoot a kan- 

family and friends were all rejoiced that the garoo.—New York Telegram. 
appetite was gone and he returned to his work, 
a sober man. But after a little, he relapsed into 
his old habit. Considering his case now hope- 
less, his sister was heard to remark, “I don’t 
care now What becomes of J-” 

Another case is that of a man who used to live 
across the street from the poor widow spoken of. 
He too was under the ban of an uncontrolled 
appetite, and other disgraceful things, and went 
so far as to threaten his wife if she moved for- 
ward in religion. 

But there came a time when he was, through 
the visitations of Divine grace, made sensible of 
his lost and ruined condition, and then was in- 
duced to yield his heart to God. 

He has since become an acceptable minister 
of the Gospel of Christ. S. M. 



























Items. 


Temperance Progress in Canada. —The Presby- 
terian, of Philadelphia, remarks on this subject: 
“The progress of temperance sentiment in Canada 
within recent years has been most rapid. It is 
becoming more and more apparent that through- 
out the entire Dominion the rum-power is dread- 
ing the onward tread of a power that means its 
complete overthrow. The revolution that is going 
will gather omentum as the years come and go. 
The Presbyterian Witness, of Halifax, is full of 
hope, and reads the signs of the times in the fol- 
lowing encouraging way: ‘ There is nothing more 
certain in the future of this country than the pro- 
hibition, at no distant date, of the manufacture, 
importation and sale of strong drink. All whom 
it concerns may as well make up their minds to 
this consummation—a consummation devoutly to 
be desired. Nova Scotia has but a single county 
which does not desire prohibition. Wonderfully 
few, too, are the polling sections that have given a 
majority on the wrong side. Some counties, very 
many districts, have voted ten to one, some twenty 
to one, in favor of prohibition. It is perfectly 
reasonable that in a country where the majority 
rules, effect should be given to the will of the ma- 
jority, so emphatically expressed. Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Prince . dward Island and Nova Scotia have 
given ample proof of their desire to try a prohibition 
regime. New Brunswick, last year, by a unani- 
mous vote of its Legislature, asked for prohibition. 
Quebec has not yet spoken, either by a resolution 
of her Legislature or by plebiscite; but there is 
reason to conclude that she would, at least, show a 
strong minority for prohibition.’ ” 


Bread vs. Beer.—“ Our children ery for bread,” 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Squirrels.—F rom an old narrative of a journey 
to Ohio, which was among the papers of the late 
Nathan Kite, the following particulars are taken : 

“T have already given a hint of the passage 
of the squirrels. To give some little idea to 
my friends of the great numbers that have in- 
fested the State of Ohio this year, I will men- 
tion a few circumstances. Near Joseph Steer’s 
mill they made what is called a squirrel hunt, 
and from a distance of three miles square about 
3,800 were brought in, that is, their scalps or 
tails. From another, 4,800 and upwards. Last 
First-day such numbers were crossing the river 
[Ohio], near a little town, that the inhabitants 
killed nine hundred of them with sticks, ete. was the sad and startling inscription on a banner 


A Billion —A correspondent calls attention | which was carried ina procession of eighteen thou- 
to the fact that the short article, “ What a Bil-| sand men through the streets of Chicago. And the 
lion means,” accepts the English system of enu- procession moved to a grove and rested and drank 
meration, by which a million millions equals | 0%¢ thousand four hundred kegs of beer. No won- 
one billion, but that the French enumeration is | 4¢* “our children cry for bread.” — Christian Adv. 
most generally followed in this country, ac- 
cording to which a billion means a thousand 
millions. 


Telephones.—The annual report of the Ameri- | —— 
can Bell Telephone Company shows that that 
corporation rented last year 552,720 telephones, 
an increase of over 40,000 in one year. The} James Gilmour, in his account of his sojourn 
company has 812 exchanges, and a mileage of| ainong the Mongols, relates the following in- 
wire of 307,791, of which 90,216 miles are ope-| cident: 7 7 
rated underground. oe “Coming upon a wealthy Mongol who was 

,A Small Bird.—The smallest bird is a Bra- | in the act of flitting, I found that part of his effects 
zilian humming-bird. It is a little larger than | consisted of ten immense volumes piled upina 
a Common honey-bee, and weighs five grains. little stack near the spot where a tent was to be 
A Brave Kangaroo.—A very pathetic story | erected. Each volume was about two feet long, 
comes from Australia, describing a kangaroo’s | eight inches broad, and proportionately thick, 
daring for the sake of her young. The owner|and the whole formed rather a bulky little 
ofa country station was sitting one evening on | library. The books were carefully wrapped up 
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in cotton cloth bands, and I asked the by- 
standers if they, like a neighbor I had met be- 
fore, kept these things as a talisman or had 
them read ? 

“Oh, no,” they said, “they are read through 
every year—our master sees to that.” 

“Tt must be a lot of work for him to read 
through all these large volumes,” I said. 

“Not at all,” they replied, it is easily man- 
aged. A tent is set up, ten priests are invited 
from the temple, and they do the reading. 

“In the morning they take their seats in 
order, the volumes are handed round, and the 
whole ten of them beginning simultaneously, 
with no regard to each other, with no listeners 
each man reads away at his own particular vol- 
ume, in a loud voice, ora low voice, just as may 
suit his throat better, himself even not neces- 
sarily paying any attention to what he is read- 
ing, having before him the one fixed idea that 
to get through that volume is a day’s work, and 
that he must be finished by sunset. This is 
really a tair statement as to the manner in 
which these Buddhist’s books are read.” 


On this he makes the following comment: 


“ Now noChristian would fora moment dream 
of having his Bible read in this profitless way ; 
but there is a danger to be guarded against in 
Bible reading. Some people arrange to read 
through the whole Bible in a year, and a more 
numerous class read daily a stated portion, such 
as a chapter, morning and evening. Both sys- 
tems are useful, but in both it may happen, if 
care be not taken, that the mind fails to grasp 
well the meaning of what is read, and the 
tongue in fuct glides over the words. The 
merely perfunctory reading of so many verses 
or chapters may thus become something a little 
like the heathen reading of the Buddhist writ- 
ings we have been speaking of.” 


The danger of substituting outward or cere- 
monial perfurmances for the inward work of 
Divine Grace—so forcibly illustrated by the in- 
cident J. Gilmour describes—is one to which the 
attertion of the professors of Christianity needs 
to be often turned. Our Saviour emphatically 
declared, “ They that worship the Father must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth,” and where 
the heart is not sincerely turned towards the 
Lord, in humble reverence, or earn&t longings 
for the experience of his power and presence, 
the singing and praying which men may under- 
take may be no more effectual than the me- 
chanical prayers which the disciple of Buddha 
offers by the aid of wind or water. There seems 
to be a tendency in the human mind to place 
confidence in outward rites, which have no value 
in themselves, except as they arise from the feel- 
ings of the heart. “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for, out of it are the issues of life,” is 
the advice given in the Proverbs; and our Sa- 
viour says: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, Md., sent 
an article in The Friends’ Review, published 
many months ago, with the following para- 
graph: 

“ Small denominations are especially open to 
the charge of interfering with church unity, by 
insisting upon what are termed their peculiar 
views. They are frequently called Separation- 
ists. This name may or may not apply to them. 
It depends on who are the real Separatists, and 
what we mean by the term. Those are the Sep- 
aratists who have separated themselves from the 
Truth. However venerable a church organiza- 
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tion may be, it is schismatic as soon as it cannot 
come up to the apostolic test of acceptance: 
‘Hereby we know that He abideth in us by the 
Spirit which He hath given us.’ Any individ- 
ual or any church, that walks not according to 
the Spirit that was in the Lord Jesus, is, to the 
extent of the deviation, separated from Him. 
If, therefore, any body of men, in order to main- 
tain their union with the Spirit of Christ, are 
forced to separate from the larger body, the 
true apostolic succession is with them.’ ” 

We have felt interested in the definition R. 
H. T, gives of Separatists,as meaning those “who 
have separated themselves from the Truth.” 
But in the practical application of this princi- 
ple to the affairs of the church, care is needed 
that persons do not rashly break away from the 
organizations with which they have been con- 
nected on insufficient grounds. In this imper- 
fect state of existence, “ it must needs be,” as our 
Saviour declared, “ that offences will come.” It 
is the part of a true Christian to bear with much 
that is contrary to his judgment and feelings, 
and to labor faithfully for the help and restora- 
tion of his offending fellow-members to unity of 
faith and practice. The advice of the Apostle 
Paul to the Ephesians is applicable in this day. 
= besought them, “that ye walk worthy of the 

ocation wherewith ye are called, with all low- 
oon meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love; endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

Yet, if the state of things in a religious body 
should become such, that ‘in order to maintain 
their union with the Spirit of Christ,” any are 
forced to separate therefrom, such are not to be 
censured. They are but following the example 
of faithful witnesses for the Truth in different 
ages of the world—of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity from the pagan world; of the reformers 
of the middle ages who left the communion of 
the Papal Church ; and of the early members of 
our own Society who withdrew from the various 
denominations with which they had been con- 
nected. 

steal 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—Jacob 8. Coxey’s army of “ Com- 
monwealers,” which is encampei near Washington, 
is increasing in numbers daily by the arrival of tramps 
and others.® The authorities think it needful to act 
before their number becomes to» large to manage 
without serious trouble. The camp will probably be 
condemned by the Health Officer. Bodies of men are 
coming to join the army from Indiana, Iowa, Western 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

As a result of a conference in Pittsburg on the 3rd 
instant, between representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and prominent coal operators of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, a call was issued 
for a meeting to be held in Cleveland Fifth Month 
15th, “to take such action as may be deemed wise to 
bring about an adjustment of the differences that exist 


between the operators and the miners in the various 
States.” 

The crop of corn in this country last year aggre- 
gated 1,619,494,000 bushels. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has amended 
its by-laws so as to admit women as members. 

According to a despatch from Lake City, Colorado, 
one of the largest and richest mineral bodies ever 
found in Colorado, has been uncovered in the Golden 
Fleece Mine there. It is an eight-foot vein of salic 
tellurium and ruby silver that will run at least $3,000 
to oe ton. 

A despatch from Terrell, Texas, says the damage to 
crops, by heavy rains, is incalculable. Traffic on the 
Texas Midland Road has been stopped, as nearly 
every bridge on the line has been washed away. 

The general term of the New York Court of Com- 
mon Pleas has decided that the Ives Pool bill is il- 
legal in so far as it purports to authorize pool selling 
at a horse race, and is void for repugnancy to the pro- 
hibition of lotteries in the Constitution of the State. 
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A telegram from Kansas City says that swindling 
lottery concerns have been operating on a large scale 
in that vicinity for some time past. 

On the Ist instant the Liquor License Court in this 
city granted 1661 retail licenses and 518 wholesale 
licenses, including those to brewers and bottlers. Five 
retail dealers were refused a renewal of their licenses 
and 45 new retail licenses were granted. Eleven of 
the new licenses granted are for restaurants or hotels, 
the proprictors of which have stipulated not to main- 
tain a bar or counter. Of 377 bottler’s licenses ap- 
plied for, but 269 were granted. At present there are 
284 licensed bottlers. 

There were in this city last week 385 deaths, which 
is 23 less than the previous week, and 82 less than the 
corresponding week of 1895. Of the whole number, 
209 were males and 176 females : a died of consump- 
tion; 45 of diseases of the heart; 43 of pneumonia ; 
21 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of marasmus; 14 
of bronchitis ; 14 of diarrhea; 14 of convulsions; 14 
of apoplexy ; 12 of old age, and 9 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &e.— U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 113% a 114; 
5’s, 118 a 1183; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and 1 Bye. per pound lower. Mid- 
dling uplands quoted at 7c. per pound. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $15.75; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.65 a $2.90; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.65; ao. do., straight, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do., do., patent, $3.10 a $3.40; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.50 ; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $2.70 to $2.80 per bbl. for good 
to choice Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 60} a 605 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 434 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 413 a 425 cts 

3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, none here; al 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 44 a 4c ; common, 3} a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Sheep were in good request 
and firm. Quotations: Clipped sheep, 2a 4}c. ; clipped 
lambs, 33 a Sje.; spring lambs, 5 a 8c. 

Hoas. ~Good W estern, 72 a 7}c; other Western, 
] 
6c . 

ForEIGN.—An election was held on the 7th instant 
in the South Division of Hackney to fill the Parlia- 
mentary seat left vacant by the appointment of Sir 
Charles Russell to succeed the late Lord Bowen on the 
Bench. Fletcher Moulton, Liberal, received 4530 
votes, and Herbert Robertson, Conservative, 4338 ; 
Liberal majority, 192. The Liberal majority at the 
last general election was 1146. 

The New York Sun’s London correspondent thus 
describes Gladstone’s appearance at the Clark memo- 
rial meeting: “He was a feeble, bent octogenarian, 
who leaned upon a stout stick even when addressing 
the audience from his chair. His words were brave, 
polished, well chosen and appropriate. Not a shadow 
- yet crossed his shining intellect, but both flesh 
and spirit are breaking. He is not ill. No specitic 
malady is undermining his marvellous vitality, but a 
great change, which his grieving friends cannot fail to 
recognize, is making rapid progress. 

“ He has lost interest in life. That is ominous. For 
sixty years he found rest in other forms of activity and 
peace in new struggles. Work has been his only re- 
creation. Fresh responsibilities never failed to renew 
his vigor. His friends are beginning to understand 
now what Sir Andrew Clark saw clearly, that for such 
a man to fold his hands means despair and death. 
Every effort will be made now to provide the warrior- 
statesman with tasks and ambitions sufliciently impor- 
tant to keep alive that energy which craves and feeds 
upon what in most men would destroy it. If his en- 
thusiasm can be revived, he may remain many days a 
figure of which the nation will be most proud. If not, 
then nothing can long delay the end.” 

The Standurd’s Berlin correspondent says that the 
German Government has not the slightest thought of 
abandoning Samoa to England or New Zealand. Every- 
thing points, he says, to the continuance of the present 
system of triple control. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies recently, Baron 
Blane, Minister of Foreign Aflairs, announced the in- 
tention of the immigration authorities of the United 
States to assist Italian immigrants to join the colonizing 
centres, with a view of protecting them against the 
tyranny of speculators and padrones. ‘The announce- 
ment was received with applause. 

As cholera has reappeared on the frontier of Russian 
Poland, the Government has resumed the publication 


of bulletins. A bulletin issued on the 3rd instant said 
there were 170 cases of cholera and 91 deaths in the 
Empire, between Fourth Mo 18th and Fifth Mo. Ist. 

\ scheme for a ship canal connecting the Baltic and 
Black Seas, from Kherson to Riga, is being considered 
by the Russian Ministry of Ways and Communications, 
The canal is estimated to cost 30,000,000 roubles. 

A curious box was recently found amid the ruins of 
Pompeii. It was made of marble or alabaster, two 
inches square, and closely sealed. When opened it was 
found to be full of a pomatum of grease, hard but very 
fragrant. The smell resembled that of the sweetest 
rose. It is singular that we, in the nineteenth century 
should be able to regale our noses with perfumes pre- 
pared in the first. 

Private letters from India are to the effect that there 
is a strong current of uneasiness among the natives, 
and some writers predict an outbreak similar to the 
Sepoy mutiny in 1857, the anniversary of which will 
occur on the 10th inst. For some time small cakes of 
plaster have been passed from hand to hand by means 
of runners and similar cakes have been made to adhere 
to many trees. The purpose of these, it is supposed by 
some, was to give notice to the natives to hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey a call to rise up against the 
authority of the British. Others consider the signs as 
likelier to indicate an outbreak of rival religious fac- 
tions in the districts in question. 

A despatch from Buenos Ayres of the 6th instant, 
says : “Admiral Mello said, in an interview on Friday, 
that the Brazilian revolution would be prolonged, pro- 
bably on land. He believed that President Peixoto 
would defer the inauguration of Dr. Moraes, President- 
elect, on the ground that the country was still too 
much disturbed to bear a change of the executive.” 

Admiral Irwin, who arrived at San Francisco from 
Honolulu, on the 5th inst., says the Hawaiian natives 
are restless, and the Provisional Government is in a 
precarious position, and that an uprising is probable 
at any time. 

On the 2nd instant, news reached Quebec from St. 
Albans, that there is imminent danger of another 
catastrophe there. A lake 80 feet deep has formed, 
and if the dam gives way the waters will sweep every- 
thing before them. An unsuccessful search for the 
four persons buried by the landslide has been made. 


NOTICES. 


Tue Moorestown ACADEMY wishes to secure the 
services of a Friend as teacher for their Kindergarten 
Department. Please address 

Gero. Appott, Moorestown, N. J. 
Saran 8. CARTER, “ " 
SamvueEL L. ALLEN, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoou.—The stage will be 
at Westtown station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 A. M; and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
s ‘BEDEE Hates, Supt., at West Chester; telephone 

0, Sd». 


MARRIED, Fourth Month 11th, at Friends’ Meeting- 
honse on Twelfth Street. Philadelphia. Heten B, 
Masters, danghter of J. Wilson and Rebecca K. Mas- 
ters, to SAMUEL B. Wray, of New York City. 


Diep, on Seventh Month 4th, 1893, at his residence, 
Lawnside, Joun C. Hau, M. D., Superintendent of 
Friends’ Asvlum, Frankford, Philadelphia, a member 
of Frankford Monthly and Preparative Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, on First Month 27th, 1894, at his residence in 


*Frankford, Philadelphia, Joun H. Wester, a men- 


ber of Frankford Monthly and Preparative Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, at the residence of her daughter, in Newberg, 
Oregon, on the evening of the twenty-first of Second 
Month, 1894, Mary P. Ricuarps, a member of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends, Canada. She was a 
faithful attender of meetings, and loved the Truth in its 
simplicity. She delighted in reading Friends’ standard 
writings, and was strongly attached to the ancient 
principles of the Society. Mary P. Richards was the 
daughter of Joseph and Sarah Swetman, and was 
bora in Bristol, England, the twenty-second of Second 
Month, 1813. Her parents afterwards moved to Canada, 
where she married Hazelton Richards the twenty- 
fourth of Twelfth Month, 1835. She was a widow 
thirty years, and died at the age of eighty-one. At 
times a cloud seemed to rest over her mind, and at 
other times she said she could trust all in the hands 
of the Lord. She desired her love given to all her 
friends. 





